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Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—-When Mr. Spruell 
sent to me your kind invitation to address you to-day, 
he adopted an expedient which might be recommended 
to all secretaries of our associations. He gave me 
a hint as to the subject with which I should deal, 
and so solved the difficulty which so often makes 
acceptance hang fire and begets uncertainty. 

In presuming to speak to you on anything relating 
to the bovine digestive apparatus after having been 
out of what is colloquially spoken of as “ general 
practice ” for thirteen years, I am well aware that I 
risk the possible criticism of usurping the rightful 
role of those cattle practitioners who are in fresh 
daily contact with this department of professional 
duty. I interpret, however, the spirit and reason 
for your invitation as evidence that some one or 
other of you was aware that I took more than a passing 
interest in this subject, and that you recognised that 
it is pregnant with difticulties sufficiently baffling 
to admit and require alike the disclosure and earnest 
consideration of the views of anyone who has the 
temerity to hold opinions and give expression to them. 

I cannot pretend that T have much to say that is 
new or, indeed, very important, but the gradual 
decadence of equine practice (which J trust has now 
touched bottom) and the increasing importance of 
cattle practice, not only as a corollary to the loss in 
horse practice, but as a result of the insistent demand 
of the public for improvement in our meat and milk 
supplies, are factors compelling us to take stock of 
our knowledge of cattle medicine more frequently 
than in the past, glean where we can, and seek and 
create if possible the atmosphere which inspires men 
to deeper thought and more earnest endeavour to see 
the light during their round of daily duty. 

If those of you who possess reliable unexpressed 
knowledge, on which you have based the settled 
convictions that subconsciously direct your opinion 
and procedure day by dav, tail through diffidence. 
selfishness, or other reason to give expression to your 
views by spoken or written word, you do surely miss 
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in great measure the mark of your high calling. 
My visit will not have been in vain if what I say 
encourages the exposure of some such latent opinions 
by hesitating individuals, sets in motion some new 
train of meditation, stimulates to greater effort in 
time-sacrificing research, or perchance reveals what 
you estimate as a new or partially new truth in regard 
to any phase of the subjects we are to discuss. 


REMARKS ON RUMINATION. 


At first sight, to attempt a closer study of rumina- 
tion may seem a waste of time to the busy practitioner, 
inasmuch as it is commonly recognised as a simple 
and natural function that can be seen at any time in 
the healthy bovine,and is known by all to be suppressed 
when ill-health prevails and resumed when the patient 
recovers. That is perhaps the sum of the knowledge 
regarding it of the average stockowner, and I have 
otten been surprised to find how little attention had 
been given to this subject even by experienced 
veterinarians. 

Nevertheless, the practitioner who takes the 
opportunity, when occasion arises, of disclosing to an 
impressionable client some of the salient facts regarding 
“ chewing of the cud’ gains the respect of his client 
through the evident superiority of the professional 
over the lay mind in regard to a natural process 
that the client has the greater opportunity to see and 
study. 

But, indeed, we are all apt te treat with contempt 
the things with which we are ultra-familiar. Many 
things are occurring every day under our very noses : 
we take it for granted we know all about them. see 
them without any analytical observation, and so 
miss much of nature’s plan that, if comprehended, 
could be counted for knowledge or perhaps wisdom. 

With regard to the physiology of rumination, the 
likelihood of truth seems to lie in Chauveau’s theory. 
and as expressed in Smith’s Physiology, that “it is 
produced by aspiration within the thorax causing a 
negative pressure in the cesophagus, and thus drawing 
out the ingesta from the rumen, the walls of that organ 
taking no share.” The rumen must be moderately 
full of rough food and a considerable quantity of 
liquid for perfect rumination to occur. It cannot 
properly take place when the organ is comparatively 
empty, or its walls so atonic that the contents are 
not, by pressure, kept in apposition to the cesophageal 
orifice and groove. 

Calves begin to ruminate soon after they have access 
to long food, and I have seen them do so before they 
were a fortnight old. 
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Healthy cows spend twenty-five per cent. of their 
time ruminating, and the number of ruminating 
periods per day depends to some extent on the number 
of meals and the amount of disturbance to which they 
are subjected. The normal average number of 
periods per day is eight, of which five occur during 
the daytime and three between the evening and 
morning meals. 

In properly-conducted byres, the factors that are 
potent to excite the cattle and so disturb rumination 
are carefully eliminated, because it is well recognised 
that only under a regime of almost perfect quietude 
in the cowshed, gentleness in handling of the cows, 
and an almost entire absence of circumstances that 
by sight or hearing or sensation upset the natural 
complacency of the cows, can the maximum yield of 
milk be obtained. Perfect rumination is one of the 
essentials to this end, and as indicating how very 
sensitive are the phenomena responsible for the 
process, and that, too, in animals regarded as stolid 
in character above all others, one has only to make 
observations to see that the majority of milch cows 
cease ruminating when being milked by hand, though 
this is less marked in cows that are milked by machine 
and have become used to it. The exceeding value 
of suitable periods of rest and quietude, to permit of 
proper rumination, is well understood by those 
experienced in the charge of yoke oxen. Although 
this interferes materially with the speed of the trek, 
it must be provided for, otherwise the animals soon 
fall off in health and condition, and are incapacitated 
for further work. 

Rumination does not usually begin until fifteen 
minutes atter a meal. When on house rations the 
average number of cuts that each bolus receives is 
sixty to sixty-five, though this average is increased by 
five or so in dry fed animals and reduced by ten when 
on grass food, and it is my experience that the number 
of cuts varies between greater extremes in summer 
than in winter. 

My observations show that in Ayrshire cattle about 
forty-five boluses are dealt with in each undisturbed 
period of rumination. The weight of each bolus 
is about five ounces (they vary from 24 to 6 ounces), 
rather more in grass-fed animals, in which the greater 
bulk is noticeable both during ascent and by the mbre 
marked bulging of the cheeks which it causes. The 
first bolus and the last two or three of each period 
seem to be smaller than the average, and receive a 
smaller number of cuts,and if there be perfect quietude, 
the period ends in drowsiness or sleep. Since at the 
end of a rumination period the aliment available for 
its continuance is by no means exhausted, one may 
conjecture that its close is determined by a condition 
of temporary satisfaction in the true digestive appar- 
atus. When it in turn has functioned for some time, 
doubtless a state, akin to hunger, is developed 
which calls for and physiologically ushers in another 
period of rumination. 

Almost three seconds elapse during the ascent of 
each bolus and before movement of the jaws occurs ; 
the descent of the last swallow appears to be more 


facile ; there is a pause of two seconds before the next 
ascent begins, and as the animal takes about fifty 
seconds or thereby to deal with each bolus in the 
mouth, it follows that one bolus is dealt with per 
minute on an average. 

By a simple process of multiplication of these 
average figures, we find ourselves supplied with useful 
data. 

Number of 


Boluses per minute. Time per period. Boluses per period. 
45 mins. = 45 


Boluses per period. Periods per day. —_ Boluses per day. 
45 8 = 360 


x 


Boluses per day. Weight per bolus. Ingesta ruminated 
per day. 


360 5 about ewt. 
These figures suggest the possibility of turther 
investigation in other directions. 

Watching now the ruminating cow, we see that 
immediately each bolus is disengaged from the stomach 
a bulging, ascending wave appears at the left side ot 
the base of the neck. As the aliment, on its way to 
the mouth, passes under the soft palate, it is subjected 
to pressure and loses water, the return of which to 
the digestive organs is noticeable. Simultaneously 
with its arrival in the mouth the bulk of the bolus is 
directed to one side of the mouth (right or left) by a 
single movement, and, almost without exception, 
the subsequent mastication ot the ingesta is accom- 
plished by a series of rhythmical strokes in the opposite 
direction until the last swallow, when many cows 
swing the jaw in the contrary direction, apparently 
as part of the act of deglutition. In normal 
rumination the bolus is never completely triturated 
and swallowed en bloc by one act. An initial act 
of deglutition occurs at about the twenty-fifth cut, 
and a second twenty cuts later, the final occurring 
at sixty or so. The majority of animals perform 
these first and second preliminary swallowing acts 
without interrupting the rhythm of the one-direction 
mastication ; nevertheless, many cows never swallow 
at all without making an accompanying swing of the 
jaw in the opposite direction, and so in them it is 
easy to note the time of the two early acts of 
deglutition. In others one has to watch closely for 
the downward wave of the descending aliment. 
Usually any attempt to determine this by palpation 
interrupts the process. When observations are made 
in a large herd, it is seen that the number of cows 
that chew from right to left and vice versa is as nearly 
as possible equal. Disregarding those cases wherein 
the cows instantly change the jaw movement when 
swallowing, there is to be found almost no variation 
to the rule that after the initial movement of the jaw 
the subsequent cuts are performed in the opposite 
direction. But I know an Ayrshire cow, thirteen 
years old, that habitually makes her first and third cuts 
from right to left, the second, fourth, and subsequent 
cuts up to the final from left to right. 

If it does occur, it must be exceptional to find a 
cow that, having started a period of rumination by 
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chewing in a definite direction, changes over to the 
other direction during that period. 

But though the direction adopted during any one 
period is, in my experience, maintained to the end 
of it, the direction of the cuts at the succeeding period 
is as likely as not to be changed. . 

As you know, the masticatory movements of the 
ruminating cow are deliberate and slow compared 
with those of the sheep or goat. The speed of the 
movements nevertheless varies in different cows 
according to temperament, and as I have said else- 
where, since one may be seen to dispose of five 


mouthfuls while another accomplishes four, each 4 


subjecting the cud to the normal number of cuts, 
it follows that the time spent on rumination by animals 
of equal appetite must vary a little. 

There is every reason to believe that the thoroughly 
masticated ingesta of normal rumination passes direct 
to the true digestive apparatus when swallowed, 
carrying with it any fluids that may be in the cesoph- 
ageal canal. The bulk of the ruminal content 
gradually lessens, therefore, as rumination proceeds. 
But if the mastications be abnormal, incomplete, 
and perfunctory for any reason, the bolus may wholly 
or in part return to the rumen, and its bulk is reduced 
but little. 

It seems as if the coarse character of the imperfectly- 
triturated bolus of the sickly cow, when swallowed, 
excited the same physiological action as rough food 
newly eaten, which determines its destination to 
the rumen. Can we, then, call in the aid of our 
observations in regard to abnormal rumination in our 
endeavour to make a diagnosis or to guide us in forming 
an estimate ot the progress or retrogression of a given 
case? I think we can. 

In my experience, some degree of recognisable 
departure from normal in the method of rumination 
is one of the earliest evidences of disorder begun. 
It certainly occurs before recognisable inappetence 
in a gradually developing dyspepsia, and it is possible 
so to train oneself that the evidence to be gathered 
from patient, accurate observation constitutes a 
guide so delicate and reliable in some cases of digestive 
disorder as to be comparable to the use of the 
thermometer in inflammatory febrile complaints. 
Is it not too frequently taken for granted that, 
because an animal has been seen recently to chew the 
cud, though any defection in the manner of it was 
unthought of, it must be all right. and may still be 
ted with a free hand? Too often, indeed, is the vital 
error made of enticing the “ saucy * cow by sprinkling 
some concentrated meal on the food that she has 
refused. That way lies disaster for the rentpayers— 
the recently calved, highly strung, deep milking 
cows at the height of their utility, which are prone to 
fall into that profound “ digestion stasis,”’ which is 
so often the harbinger of a tatal nervous attack. 

The rumination act should be read as you read a 
thermometer, observing the regularity or otherwise 
of every phase of it and counting the number of 
strokes given to each of a succession of boluses. 
Regularity in the movements and a maximum number 
of cuts per bolus are always associated in a state of 
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perfect health, while departure from health is 
increasingly indicated as the number of cuts observed 
decreases, and the movements become hesitating, 
erratic, and perfunctory. They may fall as low as 
fifteen or even ten. Again, even in febrile complaints 
it is interesting to note when the crisis, during which 
rumination was suspended, is past, how the process 
is hesitatingly established, and gradually perfected 
as the fever subsides and appetite returns. 

The recognition, therefore, of these earlier signs 
of departure from health is exceedingly important, 
and cattle attendants should be taught their signifi- 
cance, so that your services may be sought timeously. 
Their enlightenment in this and other matters, 
though involving a little time and trouble, is a sure 
guarantee of increased veterinary service, and, 
ipso facto, of decreased loss to the stockowner. 

In my opinion, the owner of a herd of valuable 
heavy-milking cows would be doing nothing that 
could be considered superfluous if he put on record the 
complete data which it is possible for him to glean 
from observations made on each individual cow 
regarding her manner of ruminating, for when he 
has got this standardised, he would be in a position 
to recognise the earliest sign of departure from health 
and to act accordingly. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF GRUNTING AS A SUBJECTIVE 
Stan or DisorDER IN CATTLE, AND OTHER MATTERS 
OF INTEREST. 


The title of the second part of my paper, “ The 
Significance of Grunting as a Subjective Sign of 
Disorder in Cattle, and other matters of interest,” 
indicates that it is not my intention to deal with all 
or any of the various digestive disorders in orthodox 
iashion. I envisage what was one of my most common 
experiences when in practice —the problem of the 
erunting cow, and the diagnosis and treatment of the 
conditions giving rise to this rather grave symptom. 
When a sick cow exhibits either grunting, groaning, 
or moaning as a symptom of disorder, the case usually 
demands our best endeavours, and all the more so 
if the grunting is constéht and rhythmic with 
expiration, or if an occasional sigh, ending in a louder 
grunt, interrupts the rhythm, or if the sound is 
elemental or an actual moan. The cow, unlike 
the pig, has no normal grunt, though the modified 
grunt of absolute repletion, so often observed in cows 
when brought in from a field of luxuriant clover, 
can barely be deemed abnormal provided they begin 
to ruminate, and so gradually relieve the oppression 
of their very full paunches. Grunting or groaning 
or moaning in cattle are reliable signs of oppression 
or actual pain, but it is not always an easy matter to 
relate such symptoms to their actual seat or cause. 

I have heard the equivalent of the “cephalic ” 
ery of children, the victims of meningitis, in a horse 
suffering from cerebral abscess, in a dog with multiple 
exostosis in the cervical and dorsal region of the 
spinal canal, and in a quey that had a fracture of the 
fourth cervical vertebra ; but such cases do not concern 
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us to-day. Nor need we do more than mention the 
modified moaning that is occasionally witnessed in 
cows down with milk fever. which seems to be the 
expression of utter nervous exhaustion or, perhaps, 
of acute headache. 

In some cases the cow with a grunt only exhibits 
the sound when she is urinating or defecating, when 
she is prone or lying down or rising, or when she is 
seized suddenly with both hands behind the withers, 
or perhaps when she is forcibly palpated with the 
closed fist on the under surface of the abdomen behind 
the ensiform cartilage. The sound may be due to : 

(1) Lesions in the thorax, the penetration of a 
foreign body into the pericardium or the lung or 
along the inner surface of the ribs; tubercular 
pleurisy or pleuro-pneumonia, or perhaps to acute 
okstruction of the thoracic portion of the gullet ; 

(2) Utervne disturbance. The anguish of the cow 
suffering in the early etages of acute septic metritis 
is occasionally indicated by periods of moaning, 
and when she strains as if in labour she emits a 
sound like an agonised bellow ; or, 

(3) Certain lesions or acute disorders of the 
stomachs. Though these are my chief objective, 
I mean only to deal with one or two of the more 
controversial problems. 

Grunting, demonstrated or demonstrable, is a 
fairly constant symptom in: 

(a) Well-marked tympany, acute or chronic ; 
(b) Impaction ot the rumen ; 

(c) Rumenitis ; 

(d) Traumatic indigestion ; 

(e) Abomasitis ; and 

(f) Peritonitis. 

In many cases of the four latter, grunting is not 
always self-evident, and may only be disclosed by 
appropriate palpation. 

So tar as the other and easily-read symptoms of 
these complaints are concerned, I pass them over to 
refer only to two symptoms or conditions which help 
us to an early diagnosis in cases of traumatic indi- 
gestion, viz. : 

A. . The presence of albumen in the urine as disclosed 
by the nitric acid test being a fairly sure sign of 
peritonitis. Ir there be no history of uterine mischief, 
setting up peritonitis, a positive reaction to the test 
indicates ‘‘ traumatic indigestion,” i.e., a traumatism 
from the stomach causing local peritonitis. | Neidinger 
was the first to discover this. 

B. A pneumatic state of the peritoneal cavity as 
a further evidence of the same condition. Arnold, 
of Idstein, first drew attention to this, and considered 
the condition to be diagnostic of traumatic indigestion. 
In some cases Arnold’s symptom is markedly manifest, 
but it is sometimes absent when the other evidences 
are distinctly favourable to a diagnosis of “ foreign 
body ” mischief. The pneumatic condition recognis- 
able by palpation over the rumen, however, is not, 
[ think, the result of gases generated in the stomach, 
having escaped from the viscus through the inferiorly- 
situated fistula caused by the foreign body, but is 
due to the decomposition of escaped fluids and the 
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consequent evolution of gas, which rises to the highest 
point of the peritoneal cavity. I understand that 
tympany of the peritoneal cavity is a symptom of 
peritonitis in man when caused by coliform bacilli. 

Since any hope of curative treatment for traumatic 
pericarditis is a vain thing, prophylaxis demands 
attention. You know very well the usual causes, 
and I only wish to direct your attention specially to 
two great dangers (first) of allowing picnics to be 
held on the grazing lands. Females are especially 
apt to lose such things as hairpins and hatpins when 
scampering about, and, unlike bestrewn papers, e¢tc., 
these cannot be detected and picked up; and (second) 
the use of discarded haulage ropes from pits as fencing 
wire. These are composed ot many strands which 
are subject to rust, so that sharp-pointed pieces readily 
fall off among the grass and are picked up with fatal 
result by the cattle. Recently I saw three cases 
within one month at a farm belonging to a coal 
company where such fencing was used. 

I am satisfied that cases of traumatic indigestion 
are much more common than is generally supposed, 
and I suspect that many of such cases are mistakenly 
regarded as and treated for co-called “ fardel-bound ” 
or impaction of the omasum. I expect some of your 
debate to centre round this question, and if I do not 
expressly deal with it here, it is because my views 
are fully recorded in volume II. of Hoare’s Veterinary 
Medicine. 

When one visits an abattoir where aged cows are 
slaughtered, it is surprising to find how many of the 
carcases show behind the diaphragm, where it makes 
contact with the reticuium, signs of traumatism 
without any evidence of pericardial or other thoracic 
pertoration being observable. As you know, an 
interval of only one to one and a half inches separates 
the anterior wall of the reticulum from the pericardium, 
so that, if a sharp foreign body penetrates the wall 
of the viscus here in a forward direction, it readily 
sets in train the symptoms of a fatal traumatic 
pericarditis. But if the perforation is made obliquely 
to the right or left of this zone, a local exudative 
peritonitis is at once set up behind the diaphragm, 
which results in more or less extensive adhesions 
being formed between the rumen, reticulum, liver, 
and diaphragm, accompanied in many cases by pus 
formation, usually walled in securely. On opening 
such a carcase behind the ensiform cartilage. purulent 
matter at once exudes, and the offending body may 
be recovered from its nest. But, however clear the 
picture may be, in many cases no foreign body can be 
discovered, and it would seem to have undergone 
dissolution during its more or less prolonged period 
of imprisonment. However, in almost every case 
a careful examination of the interior of the reticulum 
reveals where the foreign body made its exit. If 
this has not been of recent date, the point of escape 
is denoted by a smooth central scar on the mucosa, 
towards which the tolds of the mucous membrane 
forming the walls of the polyhedral cells taper down 
in height and are lost. Additional evidence of trau- 
matism of the mucosa may be observable. In my 
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experience, traumatism of the stomach is eminently 
the likeliest cause of those obscure cases that have 
grunting as the predominant symptom. 

If you have been able to make an early diagnosis of 
“ traumatic indigestion,” it is a good plan to raise the 
fore feet of the animal on planks a foot high for a period. 
This has the gravitation effect of causing a foreign 
body in the act of penetrating the reticulum to fall 
back into the stomach, where it may lie inert for long 
enough if the cow is not in calf, and therefore not 
subject to the risk of the straining required at parturi- 
tion, which may be regarded as a potent factor in 
causing the wall of the reticulum to be pierced by a 
contained sharp foreign body. Methods of external 
treatment of painful abdominal conditions are varied, 
and the practitioner who is in a hurry is often content 
to apply a sinapism to the lower abdominal wall 
and wrap up the animal thereafter. I always had 
the greatest faith in the prolonged, and if necessary 
repeated, application of the hot water douche. This 
may be done by two men, one on each side of the 
animal, using a thick blanket which they repeatedly 
dip in a tub of warm water placed below the standing 
animal, and hold up against the belly. A simpler 
and less laborious way is to make use of a rope block 
and tackle suspended from the roof or joists above, 
to the hook of which the ends of the blanket can be 
attached by a rope equipment. The re-dipping 
and hplding in position of the wet blanket is then an 
easy one-man job. When this has been done for 
an hour or two the wall of the abdomen is dried and 
rubbed with a weak mustard solution, and the cow 
wrapped up. This treatment has a wonderful 
effect in silencing the grunting cow by giving relief 
to conditions causing oppression and pain, and has a 
marked restorative effect on atonic organs. 

I now wish to discuss with you the abridged or 
incomplete operation of rumenotomy, which I first 
described about twelve years ago, although I had 
practised it for several years before then. 

By dint of hard experience the conclusion was 
forced on me that the orthodox operation, though it 
may look well when just finished, is impossible of 
success when one has to deal with a large mass of 
semi-fluid ingesta. 

I grant its application when one has to do a 
rumenotomy for an exploratory or other purpose, 
which does not involve soiling of the peritoneum and 
little, if any, of the tissues of the external wound. 
But if closure of the wounds in the usual way by sutures 
is carried out, when the condition of the structures 
forbids it, abscess formation is sure to occur accom- 
panied by a radiating, septic peritonitis producing 
marked signs of ill-health, grunting, high temperature, 
loss of appetite, serious diminution of milk production 
and rapid loss of flesh, and the initial and apparent 
splendour of the gastrotomy vanishes. 


By abridging the operation the sequela became much 
less formidable. Occasionally, the case that calls 
for rumenotomy is gradually built up over a period 
of some days, the animal becoming more and more 
rotund, while in others the condition is rapidly 
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developed, as, e.g., when hungry animals are incon- 
siderately put for the first time on an aftermath of 
clover after rain when the flowering heads are laden 
with moisture. 

In either case, when one is called in the cow is 
restless, paddling on her feet and anxious of counten- 
ance, while the shallow, gasping respiration accom- 
panied by grunting caused by the extreme distension 
of the rumen indicates the need for immediate 
interference to prevent the animal from going down 
asphyxiated. 

Although palpation of the upper left flank reveals 
that there is no upper stratum of free gas in the rumen, 
one usually inserts the trocar and canula as a prelim- 
inary expedient, but when the trocar has been with- 
drawn the tardy escape of bubbling gas and fluid 
affording the cow no relief signalises the need for the 
performance of an incomplete rumenotomy. 

The animal is placed with the right side to the wall, 
and an assistant holds her firmly by the nose, and 
with his back to the cow flexes the neck to the left. 
The canula is then removed, the trogar having first 
been reinserted to empty it, and the blade of a long 
bistoury introduced through the hole into the stomach 
with the cutting edge downwards. The walls of the 
rumen and abdomen are then simultaneously divided 
from above downwards for tour or five inches. There 
is then an immediate escape of ingesta, the force and 
distance of its throw being dependent upon the 
consistence of the upper layer of aliment and the 
tension pressure. I have seen it issue so forcibly 
that the first stream described a parabolic curve 
over the nearest neighbour and struck the second cow. 
Although there is as yet no danger of the escape of 
material into the peritoneal cavity, and as the patient 
is now somewhat relieved, the stomach wall should 
be securely stitched to the parietes as soon as possible. 
For this purpose a new sack needle carrying a strong 
cord is required, and five or six stitches are inserted. 
The needle is simply pushed through the skin, muscle, 
and stomach wall, carrying sufficient cord for one 
stitch only. In tying each stitch care should be 
taken not to pull outwards into the track of the suture 
a soiled portion of the cord. When the stomach Wall 
has been securely bound te that of the abdomen, 
the lips of the wound are retracted to facilitate the 
further escape of ingesta, while assitants exert 
upward pressure by means of a sheet or sack placed 
under the abdomen. The occasional use of a spatula 
or long iron spoon may be necessary to*remove any 
mass that blocks the opening. After a few pailfuls 
have been removed, the atony o the stomach usually 
gives place to marked contractions, which materially 
aid the emptying process. I have on _ occasion 
removed as much as six pailfuls, but one must always 
leave a suificiency in the viscus. At this stage the 
opportunity is taken to explore the first and second 
stomachs tor the removal of any foreign bodies that 
may be present, to break up agglutinated masses of 
aliment in the rumen, and to stimulate its walls by 
gentle traction on the pillars of the organ. 

The side of the animal is then cleansed, and the 
wound disinfected. Thereafter the patient is stalled 
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with her left side to the wall and well clothed. but 
with only a thin sheet covering the wound. A little 
fluid material may well over from the stomach, 
especially if the animal coughs, soiling the lower 
edges of the opening and necessitating recleansing 
of the wound. 

Active fermentation of the rumenal content soon 
ceases. There cannot new be any danger of bloating 
for several weeks, as the patent opening affords free 
escape to any gas that may be formed. The wound 
heals with a hollow, puckered scar in about six weeks, 
and during that time any necessary medicaments may 
be poured directly into the stomach, when they give 
results equal to oral administration, provided they 
are sufficiently diluted. 

Performed in this way, the operation does not 
stagger a cow's utility, for the union of the stomach 
to the abdominal wall is a healthy one. unaccompanied 
by peritonitis, pain, or fever, and the wound itself, 
though unsightly, causes her no inconvenience. 
On the contrary, it is a guarantee against subsequent 
tympany, which is so apt to recur when the viscus 
containing questionable material is tightly sewn up. 

In my opinion, this operation has a distinct appli- 
cation also in cases of chronic tympany, to relieve 
which one has daily to pass the probang or resort to 
occasional puncture. Moreover, the opening in the 
stomach permits exploration for the cause of the 
condition, and though nothing may be found, whatever 
service the animal is capable of is better maintained 
than when she is subject to daily bloating and the 
irritation caused by repeated use of the trocar, etc. 

(At this stage Mr. Begg made reference to his 
practice in relieving most cases of choking without 
the use of the probang.) 

Finally, may I ask those of you who practise in 
dairying districts among high-grade milkers what is 
the favourite form in which you prescribe aperient 
and other medicines to cattle ? 

If your experience agrees with mine, you will have 
found that gifted milkers--the milk fever type of 
animals -are peculiarly liable to lose tone during the 
first few weeks after parturition and fall into a state 
of lassitude which renders the exhibition of large 
drenches a dangerous proceeding. 

The slacking cow is a very common patient in the 
early springtime, and is in need of medicaments either 
at the hand of the owner or veterinary surgeon. 
During the last two or three years I was in practice 
I almost entirely gave up the administration of tonic 
and aperient medicines in solution by bottle on account 
of the danger of choking or traumatic broncho- 
pneumonia. 

J] adopted the use of electuaries as an absolutely 
safe form for the administration of such medicaments 
to almost all cattle patients. Put up in treacle to 
the proper consistency for placing in the mouth with 
a wooden spatula, and dispensed in tins of various 
sizes, they serve the purpose admirably. 

My favourite aperient was common salt and treacle, 
and soon after its administration the animal became 
thirsty when further and repeated doses of salt would 
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be taken in drinking water, until the desired effect 
was produced. Moreover, to the purgative and tonic 
action of the common salt is added the beneficial 
results of lavage from the quantity of fluid that the 
animal takes voluntarily. 

If inclined to try this plan, it will be an easy matter 
for any of you to devise prescriptions tor compounding 
the various other electuaries intended as tonics, 
stomachics, stimulants,antacids, febrifuges, alteratives, 
diuretics, anthelmintics, etc. The chief requirements 
are a quantity of treacle, which, if too fluid, may 
require the use of flour or pea meal to secure proper 
consistency for easy administration, a variety of 
assorted tins, a large mortar, and suitable labels, 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent | Mr. F. G. Edwards] said that they 
had heard a very interesting paper, and he called for a 
good discussion to recompense Mr. Begg, who had 
taken such trouble and time in coming that afternoon. 

Mr. Ackroyb remarked that he had not been called 
for much by clients with regard to rumination dis- 
orders, but occasionally he had come across cattlemen 
who had notes on it. With regard to the second part 
of Mr. Begg’s paper, dealing with grunting, he thought 
it was rather difficult to describe in words the 
character of the various sounds that one heard in 
practice. He was of the opinion that there were 
two or three points in the paper that needed discussion. 
Mr. Ackroyd stated that he had had cases of cows 
suffering from pneumonia, and he always found 
heavy breathing, some purging, and some signs of 
pneumonia. . With regard to traumatic pericarditis, 
he had never tried the suggestion of Mr. Begg’s, but 
in future would do so. He often got cases of trau- 
matic pericarditis in his practice. The suggestion 
of setting the animal on to a plank seemed a very 
practical and good idea, it also seemed well worth 
bearing in mind that one might make a test of urine 
for albumen. Mr. Ackroyd then referred to pienics, 
sports, etc., being held in grazing fields. He stated 
that he recently had two cases of traumatic peri- 
carditis, and in both cases the animals had been in a 
field that had been used by picnic parties, and to 
this he attributed the condition of these animals. 
Another condition referred to by Mr. Begg, chronic 
dyspepsia, seemed to be one of the causes of Mr. 
Begg’s idea that the animal was not ruminating 
properly. In a case of this kind the owner had notes 
on the animal, and she had not been ruminating 
properly for three weeks. He wished to thank 
Mr. Begg very much for coming that afternoon. 

Mr. Hotroyp thought, with regard to rumination, 
that the estimate given was rather high. He was 
under the impression that the cow ruminated 
alternatively from left to right and right to left. 
With regard to the cases of dyspepsia mentioned, 
Mr. Holroyd stated that he noticed that, if the 
owner was asked, usually the cow had been off its 
food for two or three days. He thought that that 
condition might be akin to milk fever. Concerning 
describing the difference between the grunt and the 
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moan, he believed the moan was a more prolonged 
note than a grunt. A moan indicated a more 
serious condition than did a grunt. In his experience 
he found that when there was a moan the case usually 
ended fatally, whereas when there was a grunt, 
recovery often occurred. He stated that he would 
have liked Mr. Begg to have classified a grunt and a 
moan more than he had done, but, of course, he 
realised they were very difficult to describe. With 
regard to the choking cow, as a rule the owner had 
been trying treatment before calling for the veterinary 
surgeon, and if the veterinary surgeon attempted 
just the same treatment, he did not, to put it mildly, 
create a good impression. 

Mr. Woops stated that if anyone had told him that 
a paper ot that length could have been written on such 
a simple subject he would have doubted it, yet he 
thought that it was a very difficult subject. Examiners 
were always grumbling that there was not enough 
interest taken in the observation of the habits of 
animals in health, and he would like to know how many 
present had noticed the cow chewing the cud so 
carefully as Mr. Begg had done. His observations 
agreed entirely with those of the author. If one 
had not observed carefully the cow chewing, one 
would be inclined to disagree with Mr. Begg’s obser- 
vations. Mr. Woods stated that in his experience 
in watching, they always chewed the same way. In 
regard to pleurisy, he never knew cases of pleurisy 
that were not. in his opinion, connected with 
tuberculosis. There were cases of pneumonia, but 
not of the kind to which Mr. Begg had referred. 

Mr. CaLpERWooD thought that too large quantities 
of medicine were given to cattle. and he considered 
the way suggested by Mr. Begg to be a splendid 


suggestion. In future he would watch the cow | to travellers as the adjacent countries, and even the 


chewing very closely.. Naturally when one was | 


questioning the owner, one asked: “Is the cow | knowledge of this interesting and romantic kingdom, 


cudding ?” It was a subject which all should know 
something about. The grunt was usually the sign 
of a stomach disorder, but when a cow was moaning. 
then one might look out for a fatal termination. 

Mr. Stent informed the meeting that in America 
the following method was used: -A long trocar, 
with holes in it, was inserted into the rumen, and a 
fluid was then injected and the mass worked up. 
He also thought that common salt was a good thing 
to use. 

Mr. Epwakps agreed that it was important, as 
suggested by Mr. Begg, to examine the urine. He 
was surprised to know that the cow ate about 1 ewf. 
of food per day — it seemed rather a lot. 


Tue Repty. 

Mr. Beau, in reply, stated that he was very much 
pleased with the way in which the paper had been 
received, In his experience, the owner who kept a 
thermometer was the best man with whom to deal, 
and was a man who should be helped and given as 
much advice as possible. The main thing, Mr. Begg 
thought, was to know the earlier symptoms. With 
regard to the suggestion that neurotic dyspepsia 


was akin to milk fever, Mr. Begg stated that a large 
number of cows were calved in the spring, and many 
of these died of this complaint. The stockowner 
was often to blame. He noticed that a cow was not 
well, and instead of calling in a veterinary surgeon 
right away, he went to bed. and the cow died. In 
those cases. in Mr. Begg’s opinion, one should know 
more about rumination than the average veterinary 
surgeon did at present. When attending cases one 
should always make sure that the cow could not die 
of suffocation—that the chain would give if the cow 
fell down. Concerning the difference between the 
grunt and the moan, the moan was a more musical 
note. He noted that Mr. Woods’ observations 
agreed with his with regard to the cow chewing the 
cud, and the latter emphasised very clearly the need 
for observation of the habits of animals when in health. 
The veterinary surgeon did not take enough interest. 
He once asked a prominent veterinary surgeon if he 
knew the difference between a cow getting up from the 
ground and a horse getting up, and this man was 
staggered for the moment by the question, and it was 
quite a time before he answered it. He noted the 
reference made by Mr. Stent to the use of the long 
pipe, but he thought one must operate at once, and 
very often the hand must be inserted to separate the 
food. He was also of opinion that common salt was 
a good thing. 


Siam. 
By Captain 8. H. L. Woops, Chelsea. 


Situated away from the track of the regular eastern- 
bound mail boats, Siam is not so intimately known 


European residents in Bangkok have only a sketchy 


As Government Veterinary Officer. it is possible to 
visit and explore larger and wider tracts than fall 
to the lot of officials in other departments. A 
residence of three years presents opportunities for a 
considerable amount of travel into the interior, 
After some years of residence in various parts of the 
East, I am of opinion that, the climate is healthy, 
providing you are able so to fit in your work that you 
move with the seasons and are able to avoid the 
extreme temperatures. The natives are very like- 
able, being clean, intelligent, and of a happy dis- 
position, and very generous in their hospitality. They 
are a proud people. and imagine themselves to be the 
paramount race of the world; quick to learn, but 
quicker to forget that learning; indolent and in- 
different, every difficulty being surmounted by the 
slogan “ Never mind.” 

The scenery is beautiful and never monotonous, 
most of the transit being by river and rail. Few 
roads exist, being for the most part cart tracks, and 
very rough at that. A trip of a fortnight in one direc- 
tion by road or river is hardly a matter for comment. 
The buffalo plays an important part in the life of the 
peasant, being used for ploughing and transport, 
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although the latter is performed mostly by oxen of 
the hump-backed variety, ponies and, in the north, 
mules, which are used for pack work. The Siamese 
pony is a sturdy little animal of 12 to 13 hands, long 
of hoof and light of bone, with a mouth of iron. 

The country towns are not imposing, but many 
beautiful temple and monastery ruins remain—some 
reputed to date back 3,000 years. The country has 
a long history of frequent wars and invasions, and 
one is impressed by the existing evidence of fire and 
plunder. Game is plentiful in parts, in the shape of 
tiger, leopard, wild boar, deer and elephant. Snipe, 
wild fowl, pigeon and peacock are plentiful, but it 
cannot be proclaimed a sportsman’s paradise, as the 
Buddhist religion does not favour the slaughter of 
animals. 

From a veterinary point of view, Siam offers a 
valuable tield for research work, and one’s first idea 
is a boundless horizon of useful and original discoveries, 
for which, unfortunately, facilities do not exist at 
present. Statistics are unreliable, but working on 
such figures as are at one’s disposal, the animal 
mortality is not high, and could in time be greatly 
reduced. Examples of all tropical diseases are to be 
met with, the chief of which are rinderpest, surra, 
anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, tetanus, rabies, 
butfalo disease, piroplasmosis, swine fever, mange, 
bursattw, glanders (occasionally), and also epizootic 
lymphangitis. In connection with the last-named 
disease, | was interested to find that no record of its 
previous recognition existed, and it was known as 
“Surra Tik,” which I presume to be a corruption of 
the Arab word “ Suraja,” as there is no native trans- 
lation of the former word. The first cases I noticed 
occurred amongst some racehorses imported from 
Australia, and with the help of Dr. Robert (Pasteur 
Institute) I found the cryptococcus of Rivolta. 

Injections of neosalvarsan effected a cure— whether 
on account of or in spite of I am not prepared to 
say---but I adopted this method on subsequent cases 
with good results. An attempt to produce a vaccine 
was not successful. 

The conditions of living are comfortable, but expen- 
sive. I am glad to notice that the Government have 
increased the remuneration of the veterinary officer, 
but even then, taking into consideration the facts 
that, if one intends to re-engage at the end of three 
years, and take the six months’ leave on half pay 
(which is essential), one has to pay a heavy return 
tare, and that one’s hopes of a pension are vague, the 
appointment may be regarded as a good three years’ 
holiday. Bangkok, the capital, has some pretty 
tree-covered roads, a good recreation club and social 
clubs. The hotels are bad, and the town lacks a lot 
of the amusements found in the cities of the Kast. 
The Siamese Government are easy people for whom 
to work, and | managed to obtain enough money 
out of them to equip a veterinary school and infir- 
mary, which should form a healthy nucleus for a future 
Veterinary Department. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in Siam is similarly placed to that of Great 
Britain-- although of the greatest importance to the 
country, it is starved for money. 
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LIBEL. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that, if several - 
persons are witnesses of an accident, no two of them, 
if questioned upon it afterwards, will be able to agree 
either as to what exactly happened or as to the details 
of the occurrence. Their narratives will differ in 
a greater or lesser degree largely owing to their 
different powers of observation. But, as a rule, it is 
not difficult for a judge or jury to form a true estimate 
of the facts in any case. Professional witnesses and 
others called to give opinions based upon facts may 
differ widely, and very frequently do so. Veterinary 
surgeons are often called upon as witnesses to speak 
both as to facts and also to give the opinions they 
form from those facts. As to the first, there should 
be no great difficulty in arriving at agreement, but 
as to the last it may be impossible to arrive at any 
agreement-—opinions may honestly differ. A similar 
state of affairs is often seen when medical men are 
called as witnesses, far more often, indeed, than is the 
case with veterinary surgeons. Because they differ, 
are they therefore to be branded as dishonest witnesses 
and dubbed ** Liars 

The Justice of the Peace, on October 13th 
(page 717). made the following statement: “It is 
said there are three classes of untruthful people : 
liars, liars with an adjective, and expert witnesses. 
A fourth should be added : Veterinary Surgeons.” 

This journal places our profession at the bottom of 
a descending scale of degradation, and why ¢---because 
the writer is ignorant and has not sufficient knowledge 
to be able to form a proper estimate of the value of 
the expert evidence given in court. It apparently 
bases its accusation upon two cases which, to any one 
with a smattering of pathology and surgery, are 
absurdly easy of explanation. But ignorance is 
not a sufficient excuse for the very serious libel which 
this journal, The Justice of the Peace, has seen fit to 
publish. The paper circulates amongst magistrates, 
court officials and those whose business is at petty 

(Continued at foot of column 2 next pay-.) 
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Clinical Note. 


Th: Editor will be giad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting case. 


Milk Fever in a Goat. 
By W. Burke McALErER, M.R.C.V.S., Hexham. 


One Sunday morning, some months ago, I was asked 
to go and see a goat, due to kid in a few days’ time, 
which was unable to rise and thought to be dying. 
On arrival there, I found the goat lying in a state of 
coma, with her head resting on her shoulder, tempera- 
ture subnormal, and respirations slow and deep. 
Not having seen this condition in goats before and 
for want of a better name, I diagnosed milk fever. 
I ordered the man in charge to empty the quarters, 
which I inflated to a fairly firm pressure with air 
from an ordinary milk fever syringe, fitted with a 
needle of smaller calibre than is usually used for the 
same purpose in the cow. Pieces of tape were tied 
on the teats to insure that the air did not escape, 
since, for the moment, I had partly forgotten the 
anatomy of the goat’s teat and the power of its 
sphincter muscle. The remainder of the treatment 
consisted in the administration of small doses ot 
stimulant medicine every two or three hours. 

In about an hour’s time the goat showed signs of 
regaining consciousness, and in another hour and a 
half was on her feet and able to walk about. 

At 3.30 a.m. the following morning I received an 
urgent message to go and see the same goat, which 
was staggering and about to lose the power of her 
legs. I went down, drew off what remained of the 
air in the quarters from the previous inflation, and 
refilled them. 

That day I received word that she had kidded 
two male kids, and wae up and doing well. 

While dealing with this condition in the goat it 
may be of interest to describe two other cases in 
goats in which the same symptoms were shown, 
namely: paralysis and coma; but in both these 
cases the animals were in full flow of milk, due to one 
having kidded two months and the other three months 
previously. The treatment in both these cases was 
the same as that used for the case I have described 
above. <A few hours sufficed to see both on their 
feet, with all signs of paralysis and coma gone. 

Two of these goats were, a short time afterwards, 
shown and awarded cups in their respective classes, 
one of which was won at the recent show in Lendon. ° 

Since I am as yet a comparatively young member 
of the profession, I would be interested to know if 
other older and more experienced country practitioners 
have found this to be a very common condition in 
goats. 


PERSONAL. 

Appointment.—Major R. F. Stirling, F.R.C.V.S., L.V.S., 
officiating Veterinary Adviser to the Government of the 
Central Provinces (India), has been elected to the Board of 
Studies in Botany and Zoology of the Faculty of Science 
of the Nagpur University. 
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Divisional Reports. 


North of Scotland Division. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CasEs. 

The half-yearly meeting of this division was held 
in the Agricultural Department, Marischal College. 
Aberdeen, on September Ist, 1923. Major Lornie, 
Perth, occupied the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. W. Anderson, Keith; James Anderson, 
Keith; J. Beattie, Longside: D. Cumming, Peter- 
culter: Crabb, New Aberdour; Crabb, Strichen ; 
Clerk, Stonehaven; Drennan, Aberdeen: Kerr, 
Ellan; Murray, Cullen; McVean, Craigillachie ; 
MacFarlane, Aberchirder ; Niven, Inverurie ; Robson, 
Laurence Kirk ; Adam Seivwright and A. M. K. Seiv- 
wright, Tarland ; and Howie, Aliord (Hon. Secretary). 

Visittor- Mr. Jackson Young, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 
W. Brown, College of Agriculture, and Mr. McPherson, 
Huntly. 

Major McVrAy, the retiring President, who occu- 
pied the chair at the beginning of the meeting, in 
introducing the new President, Major Lornie, thanked 
the members for their kind forbearance with his 
shortcomings during his term of office, and said he 
had great pleasure in introducing, as the new Presi- 
dent, Major Lornie, who did not require any eulogy 
from him, as he had already done good work for the 
division. He hoped the members would extend to 
him the same support which he had had, the more 
especially as during his term of office they were to 
be honoured by the holding of the Annual Congress 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association at 
Aberdeen in 1924. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Major W. 8S. Lorn then delivered the following 
address : 


(Continued from column 2 previous page.) 


sessions, and statements made in it casting doubt and 
scorn at the veracity of a body of professional men 
who are frequently called a$ witnesses are bound to 
cause prejudice and to influence those who are called 
upon to administer justice against veterinary surgeons. 
It advises the justices, in so many words, not to believe 
a veterinary witness. The libel is damaging to us 
not only as a profession, but also as’ individuals 
practising a profession in which, according to the 
Justice of the Peace, we must be liars because we are 
veterinary surgeons. The libel is a serious one, and 
common decency, to put it at the lowest, demands an 
instant withdrawal and a full and complete public 


apology. 


Messrs. Huish & Co., the well-known firm of surgical 
instrument makers, have kindly presented a pocket 
wallet which is to be the subject of a raffle in aid of 
funds which are being raised to facilitate the visit to 
Dublin of the Rugby Football Team of the Royal Veter- 
inary College, London. 
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Gentlemen,—At the last meeting of our Association 
you were all good enough to elect me as your President 
for the ensuing year. This honour is highly appreciated, 
and it shall be my aim to carry out the duties to the 
best of my ability. 

I have been a member of the North of Scotland Division 
for a good many years now, and have sat under many 
Presidents, and we cannot pass on to the general business 
of the meeting without alluding to the retiring President 
-—Major McVean. He made a most excellent and genial 
President, and we all enjoyed his interesting remarks 
on Grass Disease, presented at a time when most of us 
were more or less in the dark regarding the disease. At 
the Perth meeting of the Scottish Branch held in Novem- 
ber last (a most difficult one, to my mind) he conducted 
the meeting in a thoroughly business-like manner. You 
will, therefore, wish me, gentlemen, to propose a very 
hearty vote of thanks to our retiring President. 

My feeling is, that I cannot hope to obtain the efficiency 
of our former Presidents, but it is my duty to carry on, 
and with the assistance of our courteous Secretary, Mr. 
Howie, who is really the backbone of our division, 
I think that my duties will be light. 

It is a rather difficult matter to know what to select 
as the most fitting subject for a Presidential Address, 
and, as a rule, addresses pertain to the political side of 
Veterinary Service. 

The Veterinary Profession is gradually rising from a 
mild obscurity to a highly efficient and scientific profes- 
sion. In a word, it is being recognised not as a mere band 
of farriers, but as a profession very highly trained in all 
the various branches of animal disease. 

The veterinary surgeon of to-day must be an all-round 
scientific man. His training is equal to that of the medical 
practitioner. We are often asked by clients, ‘** How can 
you tell when an animal is ill?’ They are quietly informed 
that it is a matter of observing the various symptoms. 
“It must be a very difficult’ thing to do,” replies the 
client, “as your patients cannot tell you about their 
troubles.” Precisely so! Our patients are all like infants 
~-they only show symptoms, and from this arises the 
necessity of trained and careful observation on the part 
of a veterinary surgeon. 

We read about our one “ Portal” to the profession. 
This is a necessity, if we are to maintain our present-day 
standard of education. There are many doors to the 
Medical Profession, and when «a man obtains his L.R.CLP. 
he styles himself Dr., but when the veterinary student 
obtains his diploma, he is called, in some districts, a 
* Farrier.” The Medicals were once called * Barbers,” 
and there is no reason why “ Farriers ’’ should not rise 
to the same sublime status as Medicals. We, in the Veterin- 
ary Profession, have a good regard for the sister profes- 
sion, and I maintain that we are simply a branch of that 
profession, and must co-operate with it for the elimination 
of diseases. It is, therefore, important to maintain our 
one portal of entrance, and we will all have the same 
hall-mark. 

The present-day veterinary student has an excellent 
opportunity for study. He is well catered for at the 
colleges, and receives a thorough training in all branches 
of the profession. But does he obtain the necessary practical 


experience ? With the advent of the motor, he does not 
have the advantage of the large free clinic that existed 
in former days. The remedy appears to be in having 
him articled to a veterinary surgeon for at least one 
year prior to his going to college, and for the remainder 
of his course during the vacations, so that he becomes 
thoroughly conversant with the handling of all animals. 

There is now an optimistic feeling about the profession, 
and signs are not wanting of returning prosperity, and 
at last we are beginning to obtain government help and 
recognition. An enormous amount of research work 
waits to be done, and we have only to think of a few 
diseases——such as canine distemper and sheep, swine 
and poultry diseases—to recognise this great necessity. 
We congratulate Prof. Buxton on his recent appointment 
to the Professorship of Animal Pathology at Cambridge. 
He is well known to the members of this division, 
and we know the help he has been to us in the study of 
Grass Disease. You will agree with me that he is the 
right man in the right place, and in his new position we 
can look forward with confidence to great results. 

This season we have had a repetition of outbreaks of 
Grass Disease, and it seems to have spread further south. 
We await the result of this year’s inoculation with toxin- 
antitoxin, and [ may say, at this stage, that none of the 
animals inoculated before have developed the disease. 
| have given the toxin-antitoxin a fair test, and used it 
mostly on affected farms with the above result. It is very 
gratifying that the study of this disease has been taken 
up by the Ministry of Agriculture and others, who are 
to begin where our Aberdeen collaborators left off, and 
this means that an enormous amount of experimental 
data has not been lost, and, although the work accom- 
plished in Aberdeen has been closed, we must give credit 
to those who have done the spade-work. 

The day will come when we will have our own experi- 
mental laboratories and veterinary hospitals in con- 
venient centres, and I trust many of us will live to see 
a system introduced whereby each veterinary surgeon 
will have full control of all animal diseases in his allotted 
area. By this I mean that he shall have authority to 
make periodical examinations of all animals in his district, 
and, amongst other things, he will enquire into the type 
of animals from which agriculturists breed. He will find 
out how many cows abort, and, above all, he will be 
able to root out clinical cases of tuberculosis and other 
diseases, hidden away in odd places, and be able to make 
proper tests and examinations of milk for tubercle bacilli 
through the central laboratory. 

This scheme will cost money, but will save more than 
it costs by controlling disease and preventing thé enormous 
losses that happen every year to the farmer. We could 
then control the milk supply of the country, and our 
asset would be an Al nation-—the saving of the quarter 
million children who die every year from tuberculosis, 
and the eradication of those cases of tuberculous glands 
found in 76 percent of children under five years of age. 
These are caused by tuberculous milk, and, meanwhile, 
the disease spreads with little hindrance. After we become 
affected we are sent to a sanatorium built at a tremendous 
outlay—whereas, if the Veterinary Profession had direct 
control, tuberculosis would soon be an almost unknown 
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disease. It seems strange that if you are poisoned by 
drinking beer, the publican gets six months, but if your 
child becomes affected with tuberculosis from the dairy- 
man’s cow, he gets off without any fuss. If the former 
is criminal, the latter is decidedly more so. The early 
re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order of 1914 will 
be the thin edge of the wedge. 

When this Order was in force, it was ably administered 
by veterinary and it) certainly rooted out 
many a diseased animal and carrier. A strenuous propa- 
ganda by the ‘* National * to educate the public as to the 
dangers of tuberculous milk should be undertaken, and 
when they realise that danger, our legislators will have 
to tackle the problem, independent of the cost. It is 
simply a case of organisation and administration, and 
the Profession has the men ready to carry out the execu- 
tive part of the campaign. 

Contagious abortion and canine distemper should be 
scheduled diseases, and as anti-abort vaccine “A” has 
been successful, its use should be made compulsory. 1 
believe abortion causes more loss to the agriculturist 
than any other known disease at present existing in the 
British Isles. 

To those of you in town and country practice, canine 
distemper is a problem, and I must admit that of the 
numerous cases I have treated this year there have been 
very few recoveries. I have tried nearly every remedy 
with negative results. The prevalent type is a very 
malignant one, and often the first symptom noticed is 
when the animal shows signs of chorea, either affecting 
the muscles of the jaw or of the head ; the animal becomes 
blind and paralysed, and usually dies in a fit or has to be 


destroyed. 
The Anthrax Order has now had a good innings and 
runs smoothly. Local Inspectors occasionally differ 


from the Ministry of Agriculture in their decision, but, 
after a visit to the laboratory, | am convinced that the 
Ministry are right. In all cases, however, that are not 
confirmed by the Ministry it would be very valuable 
to know what bacilli are present in the smear, as many 
an animal dies suddenly from some form of bacillary 
invasion of an obscure nature, yet resembling anthracoid 
bacilli. 

The anyawl meeting of the National has come and 
gone, and from reports the York meeting was a very 
successful one. Next year we are to be highly honoured 
by having the National meeting in Aberdeen, and it is 
for our Association to make it a huge success. We can 
all rise to the occasion when circumstances demand, 
and as Aberdeen is a beautiful city, with splendid educa- 
tional and social facilities, it is just the right place for 
such a meeting, and I have every confidence that it will 
be an intellectual as well as a socia] treat for all who 
care to visit our northern capital. 


CASES FROM My Norr-Book. 


1 now wish to bring to your notice a few cases taken 
at random from my note-book. 

1. A few months ago a case was brought to my notice 
of a mare that had received a very severe injury to her 
tongue. Examination showed this organ to have been 
very badly lacerated, almost cut in two transversely, 
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about six inches from the tip, and it appeared to be almost 
torn from the root. The whole tongue was in a very 
bruised and damaged condition, and the injured part 
was hanging from the side of the mouth. By drawing 
forward the tongue, | cleared it carefully and then injected 
a local anesthetic. All dead tissue was then dissected 
away, and the torn part of the tongue was amputated. 
This was not a difficult’ operation and was completed 
with a scalpel. ‘There was little or no hamorrhage to 
control, and the future treatment consisted in keeping 
the mouth clean and feeding the mare on slop. 1 considered 
at the time that it would have been better to destroy the 
animal, but the owners were willing to give her a good 
chance of recovery. Fortunately, the wounds healed 
rapidly, and the mare soon began to eat bruised oats 
and mashes. Her condition improved so much that in 
a fortnight she was able to eat chop. Her method of 
eating is peculiar, as she has a difficulty in prehension. 
She takes as big a mouthful of food as she can, then 
raises her head -allowing the food to fall back into position 
for mastication--exactly as a hen drinking. In a month 
the mare was returned to duty, and, except for a con- 
tinual frothing at the mouth and the peculiarity in eating, 
appears quite fit and works well. 

No information could be gained as to the cause of the 
injury, but IT am convinced it was done by a rope tied 
round the tongue. This was, in all probability, one of 
the worst cases of cruelty T have known. 

2. A spaniel bitch was brought to the surgery one 
morning, the owner stating that she was very stiff; he 
thought she had rheumatism, following a chill. — She 
appeared rather nervous, with a peculiar facial expression 
or distortion. The ears were approximated and the eyes 
had an external strabismus. The back muscles were 
rigid and hard, and she stood in a_ peculiar tetanised 
position. 1 diagnosed tetanus. This disease is rather 
uncommon in dogs, and careful search was made for a 
wound that might have become infected with Bacillus 
fetani. Placing the animal on her back, it was found 
she had a very large mammary tumour, on which was a 
raw sore. This was carefully dressed and the animal 
injected with anti-tetanus serum. She recovered in about 
three weeks, and was then operated upon for the removal 
of the tumour. She stood this operation well, and was 
sent home in ten days. The founds soon healed, and the 
iast time I saw her she was nursing six healthy puppies. 

3. In general practice one occasionally comes across 
obscure cases which are rather difficult to diagnose, 
but, after a careful elimination of the * might have beens,” 
we usually arrive at a correct decision. 

During the early part of our so-called summer, informa- 
tion was received privately that a peculiar disease had 
broken out among some Canadian cattle. The owner 
said they had become ill a few days previously, and the 
disease was spreading all over his stock. Some were 
down and unable to rise, and he suggested it might be 
some foreign disease or even foot-and-mouth disease. 

At my first examination, | found eight animals showing 
more or less severe general symptoms. They were off 
their food. Rumination was suspended, and the tempera- 
tures varied from 104—105°F. Some appeared rooted 
to the spot, and, on being made to move, they were very 
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stiff and lame. All the cases were salivating, and one 
animal was unable to rise and quite tympanitic. On the 
muzzle were a number of blisters, also on the scrotum, 
anal region, under the thighs, along the abdomen and under 
the chest. These blisters were greyish in colour and in 
large patches, and one would have thought they had ail 
had some severe blistering liquid applied to the same 
parts. The legs were all swollen, the skin appearing in 
blistered folds, with nasty cracks about the heels, and round 
the coronets were raw sores with desquamation of the 
epidermis, and in some cases the claws seemed ready to 
drop off. A careful examination was made of the labia, 
ete., but no foot-and mouth lesions could be found. I 
was not certain as to the foot lesion, so I decided to call 
in expert advice, meanwhile informing my client that 
the disease was similar to a form of urticaria, usually 
caused by over-feeding or changing from one food to 
another, and that I had never seen so many animals 
affected at one time. The feeding stuffs in use were care- 
fully examined, and these consisted of hay, straw, cakes 
and potatoes. There had been an enormous surplus of 
potatoes on this farm, and these were being consumed 
by the cattle to prevent waste. The potatoes were care- 
fully cleaned and fed in smali quantities to begin with, 
but as the good supply was finished, potatoes that were 
sprouting badly were now being used, and the cattle 
in question had received a liberal ration in order to push 
them on for the butcher. This gave a clue to the disease, 
and the tuber supply was immediately withdrawn, and the 
healthy animals were removed and isolated. 

[ did not wish to take the full responsibility with regard 
to my diagnosis, so I arranged to visit the premises in 
company with the Inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
who happened to be in the vicinity. He came almost 
immediately, and after a most careful and exhaustive 
xamination of the affected animals, he decided it was 
not foot-and-mouth disease, but a peculiar type of disease. 
n all probability “‘ potato poisoning.” To make certain, 
however, some pigs were mixed with the diseased cattle 
and the premises were controlled for a few days. There 
was no further development, however, and the final 
decision was that the animals were suffering from “ potato 
poisoning,’’ due to excessive feeding with dirty sprouting 
tubers. All the animals recovered in due course, and were 
sold fat. The only treatment given was a physic ball to 
each and a bland liniment for the sores, with a change 
of food and turning the animals out to graze. , 

Gentlemen,— | again thank you for the honour you 
have conferred upon me, and hope you will be lenient 
with my shortcomings; but, above all, I will expect to 
see record attendances at our meetings, and that we will 
all work together in preparation for the great Aberdeen 
meeting in 1924 (Applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


Major McVean: I have pleasure in congratulating 
Major Lornie on his very able and interesting address. 
Regarding his case reports, I was interested in his case 
of laceration of the tongue. I have had several cases of 
complete amputation of the front or loose half of the 
tongue in cattle as a result of the organ getting caught 
in rabbit snares. It is wonderful how quickly these cases 
heal up and how well they do afterwards. During the 
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healing process they should be kept on sloppy foods. 
Their chief difficulty is in the spring months, when the 
herbage is short. I am uncommonly glad to hear of Mr. 
Buxton’s new appointment, and, from my knowledge of 
the man, have hopes of great things from his new work. 
Regarding grass disease, this is the worst year I have 
yet had. I inoculated about a dozen and have had no 
bad results, such as staggers, None of them have con- 
tracted Grass Disease. 

Mr. D. CrerK: I also congratulate the President on 
the excellence of his address. Regarding grass disease, 
I inoculated 22 horses. One of these died from the 
disease. 

Mr. Rosson: What treatment did Mr. Lornie adopt 
after removing the mammary tumour? [ have this year 
had 30 cases of grass disease and 28 deaths—one of the 
latter being in an inoculated animal. Regarding Cana- 
dian cattle, I have a case just now showing symptoms of 
stiffness in gait. There have been quite a lot of potato. 
fed cattle in my district this year, but I have seen none 
with the symptoms described by Mr. Lornie. 

Mr. D. Cumminc: Major Lornie, in his paper, has 
covered quite a lot of interesting ground. I have had 
one or two cases of amputation of the tongue, but did 
not follow them up. I think it best to feed them up and 
get them away as soon as possible. I had a case in which 
a bitch pulled her tongue nearly away, rupturing the 
fr: num. I stitched the tongue down with catgut, and 
it healed by first intention in three days. 

Regarding potato poisoning, during the wet, cold 
weather in early spring a farmer in my district had to 
house up his 25 cattle. He had no turnips but plenty 
of unsalable potatoes. He gave them a barrowful between 
every two. Next morning several could not rise. They 
started vomiting in the recumbent position, with the 
result that some of the vomit passed down the trachea, 
causing asphyxia. I had three of them killed and gave 
the rest a saline purge. They recovered in about a week. 
The cows gave no milk, and there seemed to be paralysis 
of the larynx. 

Mr. D. Crass: Regarding the tongue case, would it 
not have been better to attempt stitching it on rather 
than amputation ? [ once had a case in which I did 
this and had a good recovery. I had another case in 
which the tongue came away in my hand during examina- 
tion. The animal recovered and did well. 

Mr. A. Stevwricur: I have had more than my share 
of grass disease this year, mostly early in the grass season, 
and generally acute. None of my inoculated horses 
contracted the disease, but one of the controls did, and 
died. I have an idea that, if done in time, we have a 
prophylactic in the toxin-antitoxin serum. 

Mr. Cumminc: I had 27 cases of grass sickness this 
year. I used none of the serum. lL obtained some, but 
after Mr. Bishop’s letter in the newspapers none of the 
farmers would allow me to use it. I have a chronic case 
just now under treatment with the toxin anti-toxin 
serum, and have good hopes of its recovery. 

Mr. DRENNAN: Regarding tuberculous milk, [| am 
coming in contact with dairies and dairymen every day, 
and am prepared to say that much of our Aberdeen supply 
is a supply of liquid manure. How the disease is to be 
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tackled I do not know. Clinically, it is impossible to 
detect many cases of tuberculosis. It is only by the rigid 
application of the tuberculin test that the healthy animals 
can be isolated. It is impossible to schedule contagious 
abortion, as almost every herd is more or less affected. 
Rigid laws would simply stop trade. I have had no 
recoveries in grass disease. Regarding potato poisoning, 
T agree with Major Lornie that it is unsafe to feed sprouted 
tubers to cattle; though clean potatoes in moderation 
make quite a good feed. I have seen tetanus in dogs, 
but they generally die before treatment can be adopted. 

Mr. W. JACKSON YOUNG stated that he was very pleased 
to visit the “Silver City by the Sea,” and to meet so 
many old friends. He congratulated the President on 
his able address, and, although not able to agree with 
every point raised in it, he was prepared to offer some 
constructive criticism. The value of observation had 
been properly mentioned, because he believed that educa- 
tion greatly depended on observation plus previous 
knowledge. Regarding the suggestion that abortion 
should be a scheduled disease, Mr. Young said that it 
had apparently been overlooked that at the present 
time the Ministry of Agriculture had an Order—the 
Epizootic Abortion Order of 1922—which came into 
operation in August last year. This Order prescribed 
that it was illegal to expose a cow or heifer in a public 
market that had prematurely calved within the previous 
two months, prohibited the sale of such animals without 
notice in writing, prohibited service without notification, 
and also contained an article dealing with the grazing 
of affected animals on unfenced land and on sides of 
highways. A few months ago there was a fine of £10 
inflicted on an owner who exposed an affected cow in 
Hexham market. It would be impracticable to deal 
with abortion by means of a general order containing 
the usual provisions of an order pertaining to contagious 
disease, as it would mean restricting the movement of 
cattle from infected premises for a very long time. The 
difficulties of accurate diagnosis had also to be remembered. 
He reminded the members that vaccine therapy for 
abortion should never be practised in a clean herd, and 
that no pregnant animals should be vaccinated. Cases 
where no bad results followed the treatment of a pregnant 
animal might be explained by assuming that the bacillus 
became attenuated by prolonged cultivation. Regarding 
tuberculosis and the milk supply, Mr. Young mentioned 
that he had had great difficulty with the clinical diagnosis 
of tuberculous mastitis. Statistics were a nightmare to him, 
but he considered that he was very near the truth in 


stating that two per cent. of tuberculous cows showed ~ 


mammary lesions. The remarks of the President on 
raw potato poisoning in cattle were of great interest, 
and he complimented the President on his powers of 
description. When he saw the cases with Major Lornie, 
he looked very carefully at them, and even cast one of 
the bullocks, and washed the feet before deciding that 
foot-and-mouth disease was absent. To his mind, the 
skin lesions were those of moist eczema. Treatment by 
means of aloetic balls was easily administered, and he 
had found it easier to ball a beast than a horse. During 
the discussion he was surprised that the diagnosis of 
anthrax had not been criticised, as there had been recently 
much mention of it in the Agricultural Press. From an 
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examination of a slide or swab it was in the majority of 
cases impossible to give an opinion as to the cause of 
death when anthrax was not confirmed. An organism 
named Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus was apt to be mistaken 
for anthrax by those who did not use a microscope fre- 
quently. In conclusion, Mr. Young congratulated the 
President on preparing a paper that had raised a good 
discussion, and this in itself would repay him for the 
time spent in its preparation. 

Mr. Kerr: Regarding tuberculous milk and the 
Dairies Acts, I give notice that at the next meeting I 
will bring forward the question of County versus Local 
Veterinary Inspectors. 

Mr. D. R. Craps: [ tested about 400 cows near Ply- 
mouth, and over 60 per cent. reacted. The owner cleared 
out the reactors, and was still clearing out and buying 
sound ones when I left. Are you in favour of tuberculin 
being controlled ? 

Mr. W. Jackson Youne handed to the members an excel- 
lent series of photographs illustrating the life history of 
the sheep scab parasite. The members were interested to 
hear that the photographs were the work of Mr. W. T. 
Cranston, M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture, and that 
they illustrated the research work of Sir Stewart Stockman 
and Mr. A. H. Berry, F.R.C.V.S. The photographs were 
explained and support was pleaded for in the active 
campaign that was going on in connection with eradica - 
tion of sheep scab. The great obstacles in his work were 
ignorance and indifference, and part of his duties was to 
carry out educational propaganda by means of lantern 
lectures, and thus try and arouse enthusiasm. 

In connection with the materials used for the slaughter 
of acari, Mr. Young referred to the antipsoric properties 
of Derris, and mentioned that recently a powerful active 
principle had been isolated from this substance. 

In the course of a short discussion on secret veterinary 
remedies, and the sale of veterinary preparations by 
pharmacists, Mr. Young pointed out that the Royal 
College had fought a case where the title veterinary 
chemist was used, but was not successful. The composition 
of many of the remedies were known to him and he supplied 
the members with the formule for some. The National 
Veterinary Medical Association might consider the advisa- 
bility of publishing a work on that subject. 


THE REPLY. 


Tse PResipENT: I am delighted that we have had such 
a good discussion. One never likes to write a paper only 
to find that it falls flat. F 

In reply to Mr. Robson, I may at once admit that 
there is a difficulty in keeping dressings on the wound 
after removing a mammary tumour. I find, however, 
that the dog usually keeps the wound clean with its 
tongue. 

Regarding potato poisoning, Mr. Cummings’ type was 
different from what I have described, but I presume 
Mr. Cummings’ client used fresh potatoes, whilst those 
used in my case were badly sprouted. I understand 
that it is in green and sprouted tubers that solanum 
poisoning is most frequent. All veterinary surgeons are 
agreed that tuberculin should be controlled. I test a 
great many bulls going to the Argentine, and it is very 
seldom that I get a reaction. | use the eye test and at 
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the same time five or six doses of tuberculin subcutaneously. 
You can draw your own inferences. 

IT am sure we are all delighted to have Mr. Jackson 
Young with us. I was very glad of his suggestion of an 
aloetic purge in the potato poisoning cases, as it is 
dangerous to give a saline purge, because of the tympany 
present. 

Again, gentlemen, I thank you for the way you have 
received my paper. 


THe NAtTionNAL MEETING AT ABERDEEN. 


Mr. Howie, in his report, informed the members that 
the funds were in a flourishing condition, there being 
£15 tothe good. During the past year the meetings had 
been extremely well attended, over 60 per cent. of the 
members being present. This was a_ spleniidly 
healthy symptom, and contrasted very well with 
some of the older societies in the South, which 
were gradually dying out from apathy and inanition. 
They had had some excellent papers and fine dis- 
cussions, and he had no difficulty in getting men to 
prepare papers for discussion. The members were 
extremely loyal and helpful, and it was a great pleasure 
to him to act as Secretary to such a band of live men. 
He reminded them that next year would be a red 
letter year in the history of the North of Scotland 
division. The National had decreed that next year’s 
Congress was to be held in their beautiful city. That 
meant a great honour to them, but it also meant that 
they, as a society, were in for a great deal of hard 
work. He was quite sure he could depend on each 
member to do his utmost to make the Conference 
one of the most successful in the history of the 
N.V.M.A. He could assure them, from personal 
knowledge, that the meetings of the National reached 
a very high standard of organisation, but he had no 
doubt of their ability to keep the flag flying if they 
would all pull together and help to make the National 
meeting of 1924 one of the best. They had a beauti- 
ful city, which alone was well worth coming from the 
South of England to see; they had some of the 
prettiest scenery in the world to show the members 
on the day of the outing, and, as Mr. Brown told the 
meeting at York, their magnificent University, in 
which to hold their meetings. He did not yet know 
when the work of preparation would begin, but he 
knew that, when the word to commence was passéd 
round, they would be “all in.” (Applause.) 

Subject for next meeting.Mr. Jackson Young 
kindly promised to give a lantern lecture on “ The 
Prevention and Suppression of Contagious Diseases 
in Animals.” 

Annual Picnic.--Owing to the lateness of the 
season and the uncertainty of the weather, it was 
agreed to hold no outing this year, but to reserve their 
energies for a big week next summer, when they 
would have the “ National ”’ as guests. 

This being all the business, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President for his excellent paper 
and his conduct of the meeting, and also to Mr. Young 
for his instructive remarks. The members subse- 
quently lunched together. 

GrorceE Howie, Hon, Secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland 
(Continued). 


Mr. J. V. CARROLL raised the question of “ quacks,”’ 
and said he would like to know if anything could be 
done with them so far as the profession was concerned. 

The Presipent pointed out that no action was 
possible unless a “ quack ” called himself a Veterinary 
Surgeon, or represented himself as such, or committed 
an act of gross cruelty, and was convicted of it. He 
was afraid the law could not touch the type of 
practitioner mentioned in any other way, and there 
was nothing to prevent his taking any payments 
he could get. 

Mr. Conway, reverting to Mr. Healy's case, said 
it should be gone into more thoroughly. If Mr. 
Healy had a grievance, it should be examined then, 
and not for the first time on the discussion of the 
matter with representatives of the Dail or anyone 
else. He was afraid lest it might be allowed to drop. 

The Presipent declared that they were anxious 
to help Mr. Healy, or any member in a similar position, 
but it was not quite clear to him what course should 
be adopted. 

Mr. Conway urged that the circumstances be 
investigated and the case taken up. 

Mr. Howarp proposed that a letter be written to 
the Minister of Agriculture requesting him to look 
into Mr. Healy’s position, with a view to ascertaining 
if he could advise the County Council concerned to 
give Mr. Healy some consideration for his services. 

Mr. O’Dea seconded this proposal. 

Mr. Howarp suggested the following wording for 
his resolution: ‘‘ That the Secretary be directed 
to write to the Minister of Agriculture and submit 
the facts of the case to him, with a statement that 
the Veterinary Association, as a representative body, 
expects that he will see that due justice is given to 
one of our members.” If the Minister’s reply 
proved unfavourable, further arrangements could 
be made to ensure that the case could be discussed 
in the Dail, where, probably, a member could be found 
who would bring it forward. 

Mr. O'DEA suggested that the County Council 
should be communicated with as well. If Mr. 
Healy thought well of instituting proceedings against 
the County Council for wrongful dismissal, he should 
be supported in any way. Mr. O'Dea asked Mr. 
Howard if he would accept this as an addendum 
to his resolution. 

Mr. Howarp replied that he thought Mr. Healy 
had no action at law. He was afraid that to take 
any action in the matter would be to throw good 
money atter bad. He preferred to hope that, 
through the influence of the Minister, the County 
Council would give due consideration to Mr. Healy's 
appeal when he did properly appeal. 

Mr. O'DEA was of opinion that he had covered 
that point by suggesting that Mr. Healy should act 
only when advised to do so. 

Mr. Howarp agreed that the Association should 
assist him if so advised. 
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Mr. MacCiancy asked if Mr. Healy had opposed 
the inspector appointed in his stead at the time. 


Mr. HEALY imtimated that he had not done so. 


Mr. Howarp then submitted the following amended 
resolution on the subject: “That the Secretary 
write to the Minister of Agriculture, explaining the 
position with regard to Mr. Healy’s dismissal after 
forty years’ service, and without any charge 
preferred against him; and ask for his decision on 
the subject.” He also proposed that the Association 
give all financial help in the matter. 

The PrestpENT having drawn attention to the 
danger of using the words “all financial help,” 
Mr. Howard withdrew them. 

The PRESIDENT mentioned that the wording of 
the resolution was, in one respect, opposed to the 
scheme put before the Minister and in agreement 
with it in another. He left the matter for decision 
by the meeting. 

Professor Browne said he thought the case was 
not so much that Mr. Healy was dismissed as that 
he was not re-appointed— not having offered himself 
as a candidate. He thought they were not sure 
of their ground. 

Mr. HEAty, in reply, pointed our that he had 
received a month’s notice; a sufficient indication, 
to his mind, of the facts. 

Mr. Conway said he would not be in favour of 
Mr. Healy’s taking legal proceedings without con- 
sulting the Association. 

Mr. HEALY explained that that was not his intention. 

The PrestpENT stated that the difficulty could 
be met by adding to the resolution a direction that 
a report on the subject should be first submitted to 
the next meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Howarp thought that would be a matter for 
the Secretary, and that no action could be taken in 
the interval. He then submitted his resolution, 
as finally amended: ‘That the Secretary write 
to the Minister of Agriculture explaining the case 
of Mr. Healy’s dismissal, after forty years, and without 
any charge against him, and ask the Minister to see 
that the County Council would give compensation 
for the dismissal; and, also, that in case Mr. Healy 
is advised to take legal action, the Association should 
give financial help.” 

Mr. MitcHeti said he was not in favour of the 
latter part of the resolution. 

He withdrew his objection on its being pointed 
out to him that the portion referred to would not 
be included in the communication to the Minister. 

The resolution, as finally amended above, was 
adopted unanimously. 

The names of Messrs. T. A. Mernagh, Gorey, ——. 
Snodgrass, Strabane, and Connolly, Dundalk, were 
submitted, and duly accepted, for membership. 

Mr. CarROLL, referring to the previous discussion 
on quackery, said it was a bad prospect for the 
Association if such were allowed to continue. He 
submitted that the law governing the point should 
be repealed, and steps should also be taken in 
connection with the scheme for the reorganisation 


of the Veterinary Service to secure protection against 
the practice. 

The Prestpent replied that the law, as constituted 
at present, rendered the Association helpless in 


: the matter. 


Mr. Conway, having cited a case of apparent 
quackery—a man dealing in “9 drops,” dividing 
them into 3 drops, and selling them asked whether 
proceedings could be taken under the heading of 
fraud in such acase. He intended getting a sample 
for analysis. 

The Prestpent replied that action could be taken 
in the matter. 

Mr. Conway raised the question of castration 
without the use of an anesthetic. 

The PRestpENT indicated that the law permitted 
the operation in the case of all animals. 

Mr. M. McCann next read his paper: * Clinical 
Notes, with special reference jto Bier’s Hypersemic 
Treatment.” 

[This paper and the ensuing discussion was 
published last week.— Ep. } 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. McCann for his very interesting and able paper, 
said it was almost a pity that its discussion had not 
been postponed to a future meeting. 

In asking for a volunteer for a paper to be read 
at the next meeting of the Association, the President 
urged the younger members to respond. An elaborate 
treatise was not required -just a paper on simple, 
every-day cases. 

Mr. Doy eg, in reply to the President’s invitation, 
said he would be pleased to read a paper. He had 
been thinking of a subject, and would suggest 
Vegetable Poisons.” 

A vote of thanks to the President, proposed by 
Mr. Howarp and seconded by Mr. McCann, was 
passed unanimously, and brought a most successful 


meeting to a close. 


Notice. 


In order to stimulate members to record cases and 
write articles, and also to er¢ourage original research, 
the Editorial Committee offer a sum of two guineas 
monthly for the article on original work, clinical or 
otherwise, the same having not been previously 
published, which in their opinion is of greatest merit 
and interest. Contributions should bé sent to :—- 

THe Epitror oF THE “ VETERINARY RECORD,” 

10 Gray’s INN SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 

The Editorial Committee reserve the right to 
publish or refuse any article so contributed. 


Foot-anp-MoutH DISEASE. 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease has been confirmed on premises 
at Turriff, Aberdeenshire, a county hitherto free from the 
disease, and also at Standon, Stafford. The usual orders 
have been made by the Ministry of Agriculture prohibiting 
movement of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs into, out of, 
or within an area with a radius of 15 miles from the premises. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns —-- 


NOTICE TO DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES. 

The Editorial Committee, wishing to be of assistance to the divisions, 
and with a view to achieving uniformity in the reports of meetings, 
and acceleration in their publication in the Record, are prepared to 
send their representative to report their proceedings. 

Will Secretaries of divisions, wishing to avail themselves of this 
offer, forward particulars as to dates, times, and places of meeting 
to the Editor, 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, at least a month prior 
pl meetings, when the scale of charges will be forwarded to 

Diary of Events. 

Nov. 24th-Dec. Ist Centenary Celebrations of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh. 

Nov. 24th--Foundation of Dick College, 1823. 

Nov. 30th. December Examination Fees due. 
Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
LO Red Lion Square. W.C.1 

Dec. 5th -N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 10 Gray’s 
Inn Square: Finance, ‘Appointments, 
Articles of Association and _ Biological 
Products. 

Meeting of the Southern Counties Division 
at Salisbury. 

Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
at Manchester. 

Dec. 7th —Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
at Leicester. (Altered from Dec. 6th—the 
date of the General Election.) 

Written Examinations, R.C.V.S. 

Dee. 10th or 11th—Biological Committee. 

Dec. 11th-- Oral Examinations begin. 

This week are will have received a circular 
letter from the General Secretary, asking them to fill 
in and return certain forms. He regrets very much 


that he should be in a position to have to trouble ! 
them in this way, but it is really necessary. The | 


Register of Members, which is so essential in an 
Association like this, is not correct, and for several 
months the Secretary and his staff have been checking 
it and correcting it, and have discovered many errors. 
Members can give very real assistance and save the 
office a great deal of trouble by signing and returning 
these forms at an early date. A stamped addressed 
envelope has been sent with each circular so as to 
make the effort required as small as possible. _ Inci- 
dentally, members will be benefitting themselves 
personally, as the Record list will be made out directly 
from the Register of Members, and it is upon the 
accuracy of this Register that members will have to 
depend for the regular dispatch of Record to them 
week by week. 


In the past the accuracy necessary in a Register 
was not fully appreciated by the one whose duty it 
was to keep it properly posted up to date. Conse- 
quently errors crept in and uncertainties arose, and in 
a few cases the receipt of the Record and other papers 
may have been occasionally irregular. An entirely 
new system has now been adopted and will be in proper 
working order by the end of the year. The staff has 
been working up to the present under very great 
difficulties, which members can hardly realise, and 
under the circumstances it is gratifying that there has 
heen so little confusion. Will every member give 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in — Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his 


B. bovisepticus and Hee norrhagic Septice mia. 
To THE Epitor OF THE VETERINARY REcorD. 

Sir.—I was interested to read Mr. R. P. Jones’ letter in 
the Record of October 28th, in which he suggests that the 
Bacillus bovisepticus is a putrefactive organism. 

I do not think that, in view of past research into the 
disease known as hemorrhagic septicemia in India, Africa, 
the United States of America, and other countries, this 
statement—interesting as it may be—can be accepted. 

It is strange that the B. bovisepticus should be most easily 
demonstrated in the spleen of the dead animal, but it must 
be remembered that inoculations into culture media from 
the heart and peripheral blood will produce the organism 
in pure culture in these cases. If it was a putrefactive 
organism, one should find it very soon after death in the 
peripheral blood stream, and it would be accompanied by 
the other organism one recognises as the cause of putre- 
faction.——Yours truly, FRANK CHAMBERS, 4 Market Street, 
Wolverhampton. 6th November, 1923. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following : 

Report of a meeting of the Derbyshire Division from 
Mr. E. Marrison, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. W. E. Blackwell (Tow- 
cester), W. G. Blackwell (Exmouth), Rev. R. Free, 
J. Ewing Johnston,W. S. Stevens and O. Trevor Williams. 


(Continued ‘om previous ) 


that little help that has been asked for and return the 
forms duly signed? And will everyone who can 
see his way to do so fill in the Banker’s Order,and return 
it to the General Secretary, 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.1? This will save an enormous amount of 
trouble in the future. 

It is with very great pleasure that we have to 
acknowledge the gift of a handsome inkstand, pre- 
sented to the Association by Mr. Jack Willett. 

The Editorial Committee met at our new offices 
for the first time on the 16th inst., and were evidently 
pleased with the place. But the Committee Room 
is still very bare. We have one small hairy mat, 
rather bald in places and coming to pieces. One 
member suggested it might be improved by a little 
sulphur dressing. But as it is our only floor ornament 
or covering, it must stay until some kind person will 
present us with a piece of carpet. 


We do not want to frighten members away or 
prevent them venturing in. On the contrary, the 
General Secretary will be very pleased indeed to see 
any member, and especially invites those who happen 
to be in London to call at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
and have a chat on veterinary matters. (There will 
be no need for them to go near the mat.) 

Members will be interested to know that Dr. R. W. 
Tuck, who is the representative of the American 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, stationed at the 
American Consulate General, 18 Cavendish Square, 
W.1, has been appointed representative of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association at the 
“ Dick ” Celebrations. 
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